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There’s much more in his job 
than meets the eye 


By Peter London 


The talented and genial musicians known as Jerry Allen and 
His Trio are certainly very much in the picture on our tele¬ 
vision screens. First, there is Lunch Box, the five-days-a-week 
programme that is setting up long-running records from its 
ATV Midlands home. Millions more see Jerry Allen in the 
quiz show Dotto, with the lilting little tune that he composed. 
Rainbow Room and the Carroll Levis Discoveries Show are 
hvo more fairly regular ITV programmes in which he takes 
care of the music. Sometimes he appears as many as eight 
times a week, in one way or another; but, as Jerry said to me 
in his little office at the AT V studios : “Playing and appearing 
are only part of the job.” 


CnriNG at his typewriter, Jerry 
Allen worked out some 
statistics. “We play an average 
of 12 tunes a day on Lunch Box. 
Now. in a year that amounts to 
3120 tunes. I do all the arranging, 
or the scoring, for the four of us 
in the Lunch Box combination, so 
each tune has to be scored on a 



Jerry Allen (bottom) and his 
Trio 


double sheet four times, and that 
means 24,960 manuscript sheets 
of music.” 

Jerry grinned and thought of 
some more facts and figures. 

The average number of bars in 
each tune played is 160, which 
means that Jerry has to write very 
nearly two inillioii bars of music 
for Lunch Box in a year. Luckilv, 
he is not prone lo writer's cramp. 

Talking to this smiling, im¬ 
perturbable music-maker it is 
difficult to realise that he once had 
to conquer polio; that in his early 
teens he might have been left a 
cripple. In those days his 
thoughts were all of football and 
he showed no sign of following in 
the footsteps of his father, a 
church organist. 

no more footbaii 

Polio left his legs sadly 
shrunken and stiff; clearly, his 
footballing days w'ere over. Oddly 
enough, his father's music gave 
him the road to recovery, for as 
a remedial exercise he was put to 
using the pedals of the organ. 
Naturally, having learned piano. 
Jerry could also use the keys of 
the organ and within months he 
was restored to health. He had 
also become an organist! 

Now his mind was .set on being 
a professional musician, and 
before long he was playing dance 
music at a cinema in Margate. 
That did not last long, for it was 
in 1940. 

“The cinema was bombed flat 
only a few minutes after I had 
left it one night during the Battle 



the orang utang, busy 
With a broom among the 
leaves at Bristol Zoo. 


of Britain. Next morning I went 
back and all that was left of the 
organ was a few keys and tabs 
and twisted piping. 1 have one or 
tv/o still as souvenirs. ' Jerry told 
me. 

It was comedian Tommy 
Trinder who then came info his 
life. He had a new e'ectric 
instrument, compact and trans¬ 
portable, called a Hammond 
organ, and he was looking for 
someone to play it in a show. 
Jerry Allen got the job. and that 
began his long run of success in 
shows and on radio and records. 

He formed his first Trio 16 
years ago for a West End revue, 

simn iviEi 
REAOHIE^O 
FOR THE 

See page 6 


but the present team dates from 
1954; it consists of Alan Grahame 
on vibraphone, Ken Ingarfield, 
buss, Lionel Rubin, drums, with 
Jerry himself on his Hammond 
organ. 

Just three years ago the career 
of Jerry and his Trio took a new 
leap when ATV launched Lunch 
Box. It was a gay experiment and 
Jerry, with producer Reg Watson 
and hostess Noele Gordon, 
plunged into it with delight. 
Nobody knew how people would 
react to a show of this sort, to 
this midday mixture of music and 
fun, but within a few weeks the 
three of them had won their 
audience. 

Traffic cops warned 

Invited to join in the fun, Jerry's 
three musicians soon proved that 
they had a nice line in humour. 
None of them knev/ quite how 
popular they were until they were 
invited to Nottingham to open a 
big store last year. The crowd 
that gathered to see the Lunch 
Box team stopped the traffic! 

Now the team go out once a 
month to do their programme 
from an outside point instead of 
the studio—and traffic police are 
warned! 


SCHOOLS ¥mE 
EFFORT FOR 
REFUGEES 

The 550 pupils of the High Oak¬ 
ham School at Mansfield, Notts, 
raised 100 guineas in six weeks for 
the World Refugee Year Fund. It 
was all done by their own efforts, 
each pupil working with a capital 
of 3d. Two of the girls made 
lavender bags and actually in¬ 
creased their 3d. bits to ncarlv 
£ 12 . 

The East Midlands Area Or¬ 
ganiser for the fund, Mr. A. J. 
Orchard, said the money from the 
school would buy 6000 meals for 
children, or pay for 2400 injections 
against tuberculosis. 


It hovers for a 
penny 

On the front at Blackpool there 
is a slot machine which displays 
a working model of the famous 
Hovercraft. Built by a local 
R.A.F. man, the model is only 
nine inches in diameter and just 
needs a penny in the slot to set 
it hovering. 

1 @ fleetway Publications, Ltd., 195? 
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NEW GOVERNMENT’S 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


The Children’s Newspaper, October 24, 1959 


T 


By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 

As head of the Conservative Government returned to power 
for the third time running, Mr. Harold Macmillan took the 
Erst opportunity to stress tke fact that, although the electors 
voted for different parties, we are one people. His Govern¬ 
ment now sets out to serve the nation on the basis of the 
programme outlined in his party’s manifesto, The Next Five 
Years, issued at the start of the election campaign. 

This programme has three main aims, and these will pro’a- 
ably be underlined in the Queen’s Speech at the opening of 
the new Parliament next Tuesday. 

HE first aim of the new Govern- priority to a Bill, already drafted, 

for the improvement of employ¬ 
ment prospects in certain areas, 
especially Scotland and Wales. 

"Next, we are to have a Minister 
of Science. His job will be to 
gather into one hand the control 
of various bodies concerned with 
scientific development. 

The Government is pledged in 
the next five years to'build more 
and better roads, streamline the 
railways,'train more teachers, give 
us roomier and more up-to-date 
schools and technical colleges, and 
re-house at least another million 
people from the slums. 

Services to youth are to be re¬ 
organised and expanded so that 
young people can use their leisure 
profitably. This will mean creat- 


ment is to strengthen the 
pound, keep the cost of living 
steady or, in other words, ensure 
that our money “goes farther.” 
The alternative is inflation—less 
value for our money. 

The second is to increase trade 
with the United States, the Com¬ 
monwealth, Europe, and the rest 
of the world, including Russia. 

The third is to achieve a really 
united nation. The Government 
promises to “consider afresh” 
with employers and trade unions 
the human and industrial problems 
the next five years will bring. 

Within this framework there is 
a lot to be done. In the parlia¬ 
mentary programme for this first 
session the Government will give 


David Stratford of Solihull, near 
Birmingham, was one of eleven 
ex-grammar and public school¬ 
boys, all under the age of 20, 
who returned home the other day 
after a year’s volunteer work 
among backward people in Sara¬ 
wak, Nigeria, Ghana, and 
Northern Rhodesia. They had 
been sent out by the Voluntary 
Service Overseas 1958, which is 
associated with the Inter-Church 
Aid and Refugee Service. 

David himself left school to go 
straight to the jungles of Sarawak 
and found himself running a dis¬ 
pensary, taking charge of a 


primary school, looking after a 
store, and making a weekly canoe 
trip to replenish stocks. For all 
this he got £1 a week pocket- 
money. 

In all, 73 young men and two 
girls will have taken part in the 
scheme-by the end of this month, 
and now the governments of Com¬ 
monwealth countries from Borneo 
to the Falkland Islands have asked 
for similar volunteers. 

Of the eleven who arrived in 
London the other day, bronzed by 
tropical sun, all agreed that though 
they had gone out to do some 
teaching they had learned far, 
more than they had taught. 




English boy’s good work 
in Sarawak 


OUR HOMELAND 


In the lovely Surrey village 
of Sbere 


The Prime Minister—the Rt, 
Hon. Harold Macmillan 

ing more attractive youth clubs, 
and better facilities for sport. 

All this can be done only if 
Britain keeps ahead as an indus¬ 
trial nation. The money for these 
good things must be earned by 
selling the goods we make for ex¬ 
port. And exports also have to 
pay for about half the food we cat 
because we live in a small country 
which cannot grow enough to feed 
its population. 

British statesmen over the past 
century or more have had to give 
close attention to this. It is a 
factor never to be lost sight of 
when we look at our present level 
of prosperity, more widely spread 
throughout the country than ever. 

The Government has now 
gained a mandate from the people 
to build on this prosperity with 
two purposes in mind. One is to 
raise the standard of living at 
home, and even to double it by 
1980-—a “target” originally out¬ 
lined by Mr. R. A. Butler in 1955. 

The second is to make Britain’s 
influence felt in the world. Mr. 
Macmillan has said that whoever 
speaks for this country at the im¬ 
portant international conferences 
which lie ahead must be supported 
by a strong and united people. 

Within the next twelve months 
there will be “summit” meetings 
of various kinds between the free- 
world allies and Russia, between 
the allies themselves and between 
the Co.mmonwealth nations. 

The year I960 will also be one 
of destiny for British Africa, mov¬ 
ing slowly but steadily towards in¬ 
dependence of London. Yes, there 
is plenty to be done. 


Silent hero 

A Lewes schoolgirl slipped and 
fell into the icy waters of the 
Sussex. Ouse last December and 
was rescued by a local Scout, who 
happened to be walking near by. 
The boy then hurried home to 
change his clothes—and told no 
one about it. 

But the news somehow leaked 
out and the silent rescuer was 
identified as 13-year-old Christo¬ 
pher Burgess, of the 1st Lewes 
Scouts. News of his exploit even 
reached the ears of the Chief 
Scout, and the other day he was 
awarded the Gilt Cross. 


MEWS FROM 
EVERYVYHERl 


A young seal stranded on the 
beach at Westcliff, Essex, was 
picked up and taken by train to 
the erid of Southend Pier and 
dropped into the sea—by P.C. 
Seal. 

UP UNDER THE MOUNTAIN 

Haifa, at the foot of Mount 
Carmel in Israel, now has an , 
underground cable railway run¬ 
ning to the mountain top. 

New clothing for refugees took . 
the place of farm and garden pro¬ 
duce at the harvest festival at Ash- 
well, Hertfordshire. 

Over 300 new British and 
foreign cars are on view at the 
London Motor Show at Earls 
Court until the end of the month. 

FURTHER OUTLOOK 

Recent weather reports will be 
among the documents placed 
under the foundation stone of the 
Air .Ministry's new Meteorological 
Office, which is to be laid at 
Bracknell, Berkshire, on October 
28. 

BIG EGG 

Our news item from Brigstock 
(Northamptonshire) concerning the 
five-ounce egg which contained an¬ 
other complete egg has prompted 
a young reader to write to us of a 
similar freak egg laid at Shaftes¬ 
bury in Dorset. 


PUSS IN THE 
CHIMNEY 

A village policeman and an 
R.S.P.C.A. inspector spent two 
hours rescuing Tubby, a big ginger 
cat which was stuck firmly in a 
chimney at Kesgrave, near 
Ipswich. Tubby had rushed down 
the chimney to escape from a dog 
and then the owners of the house 
had dialled 999. 

“Tubby is one of the biggest 
cats I have even seen,” said the 
inspector afterwards. “We tried 
everything to get him out and 
finally, lured by a kipper, he just 
managed to put his nose out of 
the chimney top. We grabbed him 
and gradually squeezed him out 
inch by inch.” 


LONDON FARMYARD 

From October 27 to 30 Lon¬ 
don’s. Olympia will look—and 
sound—very , like a huge farmyard. 
About 700 cows, 200 pigs, 80 
goats and 2000 chickens, ducks, 
geese, and turkeys wjll be gathered 
there for the 73rd Annua! Dairy 
Show. 

THE SUN IS BRIGHTER 

Astronomers at the Lowell Ob¬ 
servatory, Arizona, report that 
during the last five years the sun 
has become two per cent brighter, 
and probably correspondingly 
warmer.. 

October 24, anniversary of the 
signing of the U N Charter, will 
be celebrated in many parts of the 
world as United Nations Day. 


Home-made globe 



Pupils at Morgans Walk 
School, Hertford, have made 
their own globe of papier 
mache and now use it for 
lessons on world events. 


THEY SAY . . . 

Js it true that all power corrupts 
and horse-power corrupts abso¬ 
lutely? 

Or. Lincoln Ralphs, at the National 
Safety Congress 

Jt is senseless to provide people 
on the coast with tinned fish. 

Mr, Krushchev 



Onr engineers have de.signeci, a novel 
Wri.st-watch Radio using latest Tran¬ 
sistor Techniques. Size only IJ" x 
X I I—“featherweight'yet gives 
clear, crisp, personal-phone reception 
over all medium waves. Tiny battery 
inside lasts months —costs 5d. No 
Sna^s, anyone can build it in an hour 
or two using our pictorial step-by-step 
simple plans. All parts supplied 
(including case and strap) for only 29/6 
(add 2/0 post, etc.). C.O.D. 2/- extra. 
(All parts sold separately, priced parts 
list, 1/0.) Send Now! Money back 
guarantee. 


BUILD THIS 
POCKET RADIO 

Can be built for 

39'6 

Anyone can build 
this beautiful pre¬ 
cision Pocket Badio 
in an' hour or two. 
No knowledge what¬ 
ever needed. Our 
simple pictorial plans take you step-by¬ 
step I Bemarkably sensitive—covers all 
medium waves, inc. Luxembourg, Home, 
Light. Size only 2" x 3" x 52"—Not a 
Toy 1 But a Real Personal-Phone Valve 
Radio. With Detachable Aerial I IDEAL 
FOR BEDROOM, GARDEN, etc. W'o 
supply ALL parts necessary, together 
with plans, etc., for the special price of 
39 / 6 , plus 2/0 P. & P. (C.O.D. 2/- 
extra.) BUILD YOURS NOW! (All 
parts sold separately. Priced parts list, 
1/9.) Send Today I Money refunded if 
parts returned intact within 7 days. 


CONCORD ELEaRONICS (Dept. CN8), 210 CHURCH ROAD, HOVE, SUSSEX 
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rne Cnildran's Newspaper, Vctober 24, t959 

Te!epli0iie 
service for 

motorists 

The Post Office starts a new 
telephone service on October 27 
which will enable a motorist to 
pick up a receiver in his car and 
call any number in the United 
Kingdom via the local exchange. 
The link between car and ex¬ 
change is by radio; after that the 
ordinary telephone network is 
used. 

The service, will start in the 
Manchester-Liverpool-Preston area 
and, if it gains the necessary 
public support, other exchanges 
will be equipped so that motorists 
can use it in any part of the 
country. 

The telephone instrument for 
the car will be supplied by com¬ 
mercial firms, and will cost about 
,£200. Calls will be registered and 
paid for by an account rendered. 



Digger's certificate 


When Henry Vlll’s palace at 
Nonsuch Park, Surrey, was 
being excavated this summer, 
volunteer diggers were called 
for. Here is the youngest of 
them, Diane Kennedy (7) of 
Ewell, who attended every 
week-end. She has a certifi¬ 
cate as a souvenir 


SCHOOLGIRL^S BOOK PUBLISHED 


Sheila Chapman, a 16-year-old 
schoolgirl, recently came up to 
London from her home in Somer- 
ton, Somerset, to meet the pub¬ 
lishers of her first book, A Pony 
and his Partner (Burke Books, 
8s. 6d.). which appears this month. 

She told a C N correspondent 
that she has been fond of horses 
all her life and has always liked 
to ride off on her pony over the 
moors and to make up poems. 


Sheila’s father runs a garage in 
Somerton and Sheila goes to the 
nearby school of Millfield, which 
offered her a scholarship after the 
authorities there had seen the 
manuscript of her first success. 

With the advance money she re¬ 
ceived for A Pony and his Partner, 
Sheila has bought herself a new 
pony and she gives riding lessons 
to local children. 


Play that has 
run for 300 
years 

The people of the little town of 
Oberammergau, in the Bavarian 
Alps, have already begun prepar¬ 
ations for next summer’s produc¬ 
tion of their world-famous Passion 
Play which has now been running 
for over three centuries. It is 
produced for a season every ten 
years in a huge open-air theatre. 

Only citizens of Oberammergau 
are allowed to take part, and they 
are chosen ‘oy secret ballot—a task 
which recently occupied the local 
selection committee all day. Once 
again Toni Preisinger will portray 
Christ, but the choice of Mary 
was more difficult. She must d; 
single, and the girl who look the 
part in 1950 is now married. 

The cast will rehearse constantly 
for six months. To them the 
Passion Play is far more a religious 
ceremony than cnlertainmcnt. For 
it originated in the plague of 1633, 
when the inhabitants of Oberam- 
mereau gathered in the cb.urch and 
vowed that if they were delivered 
they would perform a piay every 
ten years depicting the Suffering 
and Death of Christ. The plague 
did pass, and the vow was kept. 

In 1950 the play was seen by 
half a million visitors, and in 1960, 
when there will be about 85 per¬ 
formances between May and 
September, the figure is expected 
to be even bigger. 


3 



New crown for Buckingham Palace 

Here is the new crown for the top of the flagstaff on 
the roof of Buckingham Palace. It is being made in 
the palace workshops of metal alloy to replace one 
made of wood 


CORAL CHURCH 

One of the world's strangest 
churches, built by R.A.F. men on 
lonely Christmas Island in the 
Pacific, recently celebrated its first 
anniversary. Built of some 300 i 
tons of coral, its roof is supported 
by lengths of an old petrol pipe¬ 
line. The porch has lights made 
from the big glass balls used by 
Japanese fisheimen to float nets. 

With 250 seats, there has been 
a full congregation at every service. 


Pony club for the 
handicapped 

Oslo has the world’s first pony 
club for handicapped children. 
Forty of them are given riding 
lessons twice a week on ponies 
imported from Britain. 

It is pointed out that this form 
of treatment not only produces 
excellent balance, but gives handi¬ 
capped children great self-confi¬ 
dence and pride in achievement. 



REVELL 


POST COUPON 

_ dd I '3 tiortoge for each item. Orders _ 

I BELWYNN LTD. (Dept. CN), J 
j 27 WATFORD WAY, LONDON, N.W.4 I 

I P/ease send me ..... (nome of mode!) for 

i which / enc/ose . p/us 1/3 postage: 

Total . A/so rush me your Mode/Coto/o^ue end deta/7s I 

I of f/^E£ Membership in the /Rocketeers C/ub. (PJease print) 

I ADDRESS 

I .. I 

I If ordering more than one model, please use a separate 1 
1 ^ sheet of paper. 


B.O.A.C. ROLLS ROYCE 707 
Sleek replica of this latest 500 
m.p.h. jet airliner. O/iL 

Wingspan Hi'", © Q 


H.M.S. BOUNTY 

Under the command of Captain Bligh this 1-4|" Mode! 
includes pre-assembled rope ladder, gun 
carriage launch. Cement included. 


26/11 



Mi^eeRSHiF^A^ 


Yes, it’s the world’s most complete and up-to-date 
catalogue for the modeller. 

With a huge selec- 
tion like this to choose 
from you can send for 
the items you need when-. 
ever you wish. Your col¬ 
lection will soon be the 
envy of all your friends. 


Pi^{tf”tHefoted with 
%Catatoyua, i 


Regular club bulletins keep 
you up-to-date on all news 
in mode! making. And a 

ROCKETEERS MEM¬ 
BERSHIP BADGE is also 
_yours FREE! 


Send for any one of these six exciting 
kits (at the regular shop price) and 
receive, absolutely free, our valuable 

BUMPER MODEL CATALOGUE 

containing every British Model Kit and 
hundreds of pictures, as well as details 

of FREE MEMBERSHIP in the 
ROCKETEERS CLUB. 

Yes, they’re yours free 1 But remember, you must 
order one of these kits first. So hurry ! This is an 
opportunity that no model enthusiast will want to miss. 

CALLERS ALWAYS WELCOME 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 





King of the Golden River puppies play 

VI «.IIV ^VIWHB IIIWVB CHI I flIII ftiV ICAnCD 


'J’he King of the Golden River, 
which the BBC Puppet 
Company presents in Junior T V 
next Tuesday, October 27, is taken 
from a children’s story by John 
Ruskin. 

Set in the mountains of Austria, 
it tells of three brothers. Hans 
and Schwartz are villains of the 
story, but 12-year-old Gluck, the 
youngest, is the hero. By good 
luck he sets the King of the 
Golden River free from an en¬ 
chantment which has imprisoned 
him in a golden mug. Thanks to 
the King, Gluck wins a Treasure 
Valley containing a River of Gold. 

Seven manipulators will ' be 
needed to work the puppets which 
have all been made in the BBC 
Puppet Workshop. 


FOLLOW-MY-LEADER 


The King of the Golden River is freed by Gluck 


LID OFF On the edge of the bath 


"FIamonn Andrews opens the lid 
of the new Playbox in B B C 
Junior TV this Thursday after a 
fortnight’s delay because of the 
General Election. 

All the favourite items are back. 
Scotland starts off in the Inter- 
Regional Quiz Championship, in 
which teams from Wales, North, 
Midlands, West, and London will 
be taking part in turn. 

The Six-Clue Challenge will 
have Ivan Owen as that Playbox 
sleuth, Detective-Insp. Bruce, 
in The Case of the Secret Gas. 


Not even the optimistic Peter 
Lloyd, of AT V’s Seeing 
Sport, would pretend we can learn 
to swim by T V. But even a com¬ 
plete novice should get lots of en¬ 
couragement from next Monday’s 
broadcast from the Ironmonger 
Lane Baths, London. 

-' With Peter at the water’s edge 
will be Roge'r Burrell, coach for 
the Amateur Swimming Associ¬ 
ation, with a number of boys and 
girls w;ho are absolutely new to 
swimming. Roger Burrell’s aim 
will be to give them enough confi¬ 


Read the excitiej 
new adventures 
( men= 


KIT CARSON and ROBIN HOOD 


dence to trust themselves to the 
water. They will be shown how 
■to breathe correctly, how to float, 
and how to tread water. 

Peter Lloyd has another watery 
programme on the following 
Saturday, October 31. He will 
take A T V cameras to Shepperton 
Lock, on the Thames, for a Canoe 
Slalom. 

Once before he capsized his 
kayak near this spot. He has also 
fallen into the Ironmonger Lane 
bath. So anything could happen 
in either programme. 

Western hold-up 

Last week T told you about 
an A T V programme showing 
examples of every type of Western 
film. It was scheduled for 
October 14. ■ Because of pro¬ 
gramme shuffles it has been post¬ 
poned until November 4. 


YOUNG animal at play seems to 
be enjoying fun. But there 
is more in its activities than meets 
the eye. The “game” is often 
a light-hearted version of some¬ 
thing it has to do to survive— 
hunting, fighting, or running away. 

Fascinating examples of this will, 
be shown in Granada’s Animal 
Story on the ITV networks this 
Thursday. 

Dingo puppies from Australia 
will be seen playing follow-my- 
leader. In a^ year or two, when 
they have become fast-moving and 

Bengo the Boxer 

^£ost viewers have met Bengo 
the cartoon boxer puppy in 
BBC Junior TV. He is drawn 
by William Tymih, who calls him¬ 
self Tim, and . 

the drawings 
are a fairly 

life-like copy . '■ 

of Tim’s own ^ 
puppy. Bengo ^ 
returns with 

new pro- 
grammes this 
Wednesday. 

Now I am Sylvia Peters 

allowed to re¬ 
veal a well-kept secret. The voice 
you hear talking about Bengo be¬ 
longs to former T V announcer 
Sylvia Peters. 

Also in Junior TV is Angelika 
Hofer, a 15-year-old German girl, 
who made a film about the people 
she met and the places she saw 
on her holiday in Moscow. Derek- 
Bond will interview her and 
introduce her film, Moscow 
Holiday. 


savage, their hunting will take 
exactly the same pattern. 

We can see a kitten playing 
with a ball of wool. Watch closely 
and you will see he behaves ex¬ 
actly like a grown cat with a 
mouse. Because, unlike a mouse, 
the wool does-not run away, the 
- kitten changes his own position to 
• make the game' more interesting. 

Whether Charlie the Chimp will 
have any useful lesson for us is 
doubtful. He sports with a wheel¬ 
barrow, then tries - a drum as a 
vaulting horse. . 

Johnny, the young 
chef 

'Jhe other afternoon I had tea 
at Wembley studios with 
Fanny and Johnnie Cradock be¬ 
tween rehearsals for their Young 
Chef spot in Associated-Redif- 
fusion’s Lucky Dip, which is seen 
on Tuesdays. 

Among their keenest viewers, 
they told me, are young Johnny 
and his friend “Goliath,” two 
Greenwich boys, who came along 
for autographs one evening when 
the Cradocks were working in the 
front garden of their new house 
at Blackheath. 

“No autographs now,” Fanny 
told them. “But if you like to 
help us Toot out these weeds, 
we’ll cook you a lovely supper.” 

Next week the boys brought five 
of their friends. Eventually the 
number rose to 20 and the visits 
were put on a rota basis. 

Now Johnny, follovying the pat¬ 
tern laid down- in the television 
programmes, is learning to be a 
chef. 


A GLIMPSE OF NELSON’S NAVY 


in these ^ colourful; 


ANNUALS 

KIT CARSON’S 
COWBOY ANNUAL 

The pick of Kit’s daring exploits are 
brought to you in this exciting book— 
with pages of pictures alt about the 
West’s great cowboys. 


ROBIN HOOD ANNUAL 

Read about Robin and his Merrie 
Men in a series of stirring new 
adventures. These tales of the 
Green Wood, wonderfully illus¬ 
trated, will keep you breathlessly 
entertained. 


BOTH NOW ON SALE 

Wonderful presents to 


to get 


ive 


Join a party touring H.M.S. Vic¬ 
tory in Portsmouth Dockyard 
and you can conjure up the glories 
of the past without difficulty. Pro¬ 
ducer Roy Nevill docs this in TV 
pictures in Service Rendered, the 
ITV programme this Wednesday 
evening commemorating Trafalgar 
Day. This Southern TV feature, 
going out on all networks, also 
celebrates the 200th anniversary of 
the laying of Victory’s keel. 

To re-tell the story of Victory, 
a guide lakes a group of typical 
visitors round the ship. As he 
talks about the old-time mixed 
crew of pressed-men, volunteers, 
debtors, and vagabonds, the scene 
dissolves into the past. One of 
the party is seen living as one of 
Nelson’s 800 crew. The life of 
a 19th-century midshipman is seen 
through the eyes of a modern 
schoolboy visitor. Incidentally, 
the midshipmen we-see during the 
programme are Portsmouth Sea 
Scouts, who changed their present 
uniforms for those of Nelson’s 
day, as seen in the picture. - 

The script, by Captain Jack 
Broome, D.S.C., R.N., tells not 
only the story of Trafalgar but 
of Victory’s chequered career 
under such great commanders as 


Keppel, Howe, and Hood. Before tion of the Battle of Trafalgar, 
she was re-fitted and Nelson On the B B C Home Service this 
hoisted his flag-in her in 1803, Wednesday evening we can hear 
Victory was a prison ship. Service Bold Nelson’s Praise, a Trafalgar 
Rendered ends with a reconstruc- Day garland of songs and stories. 
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18 date- 


SHIDAY OCT.25tl).at4-40p.iD 

oP tee 
dresses MUST 
be won! 

See the ITV Programme “ SEND FOR SAUNDERS ” (London Station only) 
from 4.40—4.55 p.m. on Sunday, October 25th. 50 “your size" TOP 
MODEL dresses “just like Mummy’s” (8 styles to choose from) will be 
given as prizes in a thrilling, “ easy-to-enter ” Competition. Full details of 
how to enter will be given to you by “ Saunders.” The closing date for 
entries is Saturday, November 7th. “ Saunders ” will be the judge and 
his decision will be published in this newspaper on December 5th. 

* If you have not got TV, or live outside the London Station area, read the 
“ IMPORTANT " Notice below : 





The Programme will show you many other super new 
ideas in hobbies and games, some of which we picture 
below. They are all made by the SCULPTORCRAFT 
people and are obtainable from better toy shops 
everywhere. 


sere- THEM OM ITV- feUNDAV 25th.OCTOBER - 4-40 RM. ! 



S 

MODOLO 



An outstanding 



modelling materia! 


ffil 

made in 3 primary 
colours which mix 


Wi' ^ 

together to give 


il:, . 1 

all colours of the 



spectrum. 






RACING- FROGS 

This whirling, jumping, exciting 
game provides unlimited fun for dad 
and mum and you ! 


RU&BACRAFT 

For the first time, a hobby to make 
your own rubber toys and figures. 
Absorbing, interesting and profit¬ 
able. 




SCULPTORCRAFT 

Make your own intriguing models, 
wall plaques and gifts—colourful, 
interesting and easy to use.. 


SHELLCRAFT 

This fascinating early Victorian 
handicraft brought up-to-date by the 
Sculptorcraft people for your un¬ 
ending pleasure. 



Here's tiie address the 




tm 

mm 




SEAMIER PRODUCTS (SCULPTORCRAFT) LTD. 

23/27 EASTBOURNE STREET, HULL. 


If you haven’t got TV, or live outside the London area, you can see these 
lovely TOP MODEL dresses and get full details of how to enter this exciting 
competition at any of the following London stores or by writing direct 
to the SCULPTORCRAFT people : 

■jif MARSHALLS, Oxford Street. 

SELFRIDGES, Oxford Street. 

CHIESMANS, Lewisham. 

BENTALLS, Kingston-on-Thamas. 

HAMLETS, Regent Street. 

GAMAGES, Holborn. 
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The Ch/Wren’s New 






Walter Sshirra sitting in the front cockpit of a jet plane for triais with the Astronauts 
flight doctor. The men continue supersonic piloting as part of their space training 


Carefully fitted into his space couch, Walter Schirra To record his hean 
talks to the doctor about his shoulder harness John Glenn has « 




The seven Astronauts with a modei of the two-ton space capsule of titanium and stainless steel. 
Front row (left to right): Alan Shepard, Virgil Grissom, Donald Slayton. Centre row : Scott 
Carpenter, John Glenn. Top row: Gordon Cooperj Walter Schirra 


’yY'HO will be' the first man in 
human history to travel into 
outer space—and return to tell his 
tale? This is no longer a question 
belonging to science fiction. It is 
the next step in mankind’s march 
into his scientific future. 

We know that three nations are 
now concerned in the conquest of 
space by rockets—Russia, America, 
and Britain.- "Russia’s achieve¬ 
ments in shooting at the Moon 
have staggered ' all mankind and. 
are now scientific history. ■ Mean¬ 
while, in ■ America, • they are 
preparing for .that next, great 
forward step, the ' sending of'a 
man right out into space, maybe 
to the Moon, in a vast experiment 
called Project Mercury. 

Seven ' men are now in active 
training for this. They are called 
the Mercury Astronauts. One of 
these men will be the first 
American, and maybe the first 
human being, to be packed into 
a space capsule and fired in a 
rocket more than 100 miles out 
into the dark mysterious stillness 
of space, to plunge back into the 
Atlantic Ocean, alive. 

Dogs, monkeys, mice, frogs, 
have already played a part in the 
struggle to penetrate beyond the 
known world. Soon it will be the 
turn of a man. 

So this is the story of seven 
brave riten, one of whom will 
be chosen for the first trial flight 
into space. If he does not return, 
one of his remaining comrades 
will go next. And after that first 


flight the series will continue with 
still greater penetrations beyond 
the' atmosphere until one of the 
seven Astronauts wilTbe put into 
orbit round the world—and, per¬ 
haps, be the first man on the 
Moon. . 

Which one of these seven men 
will write, his name in history 
alongside those of Columbus and 
Drake and" all the other great and 
gallant explorers of this planet 
'Earth? Here are the names of 
these intrepid Astronauts in 
alphabetical order: • Scott Car¬ 
penter;,. Gordon' Cooper, John 
Glenn, Virgil Grissom, Walter 
Schirra, Alan Shepard, Donald 
Slayton. 

All top test pilots 

, What sort of men. are they? 
Three are U,S. naval flying men, 
three U.S. Air Force officers, and 
a Marine. They are all top test 
pilots with thousands of hours in 
jet planes. Some of them flew in 
the last war and in Korea on 
combat missions. Their ages 
range from 33 to 37. 

Also in • common is their 
average height, around five feet 
eleven inches, which is not chance 
but design, for a man of any 
other size would not fit the space 
capsule. They can be truly called 
extraordinary men; but they were 
all born in small towns, each, is 
married with a family, and none 
regards himself as a hero. All of 
them look upon Project Mercury 
as a team job. 


DOCKETS have been sent to the Moon. Artifi- 
^ cial satellites are in orbit round the Earth. 
The next step in the conquest of space is to send 
a human being into the void and bring him back 
alive! 

In this important new GN series, we tell the 
stoiy of seven men—the Mercury Astronauts-—: 
who are now training for this, the greatest 
adventure in the history of Mankind. 
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Astronaut in a training machine— 
a 50-foot centrifuge that whirls 
him round and simulates a pull 
many times that of gravity. 


t beats in pull-of-gravity tests, 
ilectrodes taped to his body 


The effect of space travel tests on the eyes is tremen¬ 
dous. Doctors check Gordon Cooper’s eye dilation 


John Glenn relaxes after riding in space travel appara¬ 
tus, an exhausting ordeal for the toughest of men 


Don Slayton undergoes another eyesight 
test—after a centrifuge ride at 8G. 


Aqualung diving is part of the Astronaut 
training course and here all seven men 
are seen about to decend 
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ON RECORD 

New discs to note 


VICTOR BORGE; Piccolo, Saxie 
and Company on Philips BBL 
7319. Any story which Victor 
Borge tells is bound to be fun, and 
these adventures are no exception. 
Andre Popp conducts the music, 
and everything combines to 
^arantee you an hour of smiles 
and, perhaps, a couple of sympa¬ 
thetic tears, too. (LP. 35s. 9i.) 



Victor Borge 


BOGNA SOKORSKA: T/ie Bell 
Song from “Lakme” and Una 
Voce Poco Fa from “The Barber 
of Seville” on Top RankJKP2000. 
An interesting performance for 
opera lovers. Sokorska has a light, 
bell-like tone suitable for these 
arias by Delibes and Rossini. (EP. 
12s. 3id.) 

TONY CROMBIE: Music From 
Interpol on Top Rank JAR182. 
The main theme, cha cha and 
chase music from the new tele¬ 
vision series “ Interpol ”, are played 
with appropriate excitement by the 
brand new Crombie Orchestra. 
(45. 6s. 4d.) 

LISZT: Four Hungarian Rhap¬ 
sodies on Top Rank XRC6(X)5. 
Anatole Fistoulari conducts the 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra in 
these rhapsodies which Liszt based 
on the gipsy music of his country. 
They are haunting, vital melodies 


which cannot fail to please. (LP. 
35s.) 

PHIL TATE on Oriole CB1514. 
Phil Tate, familiar on Children’s 
Television, is here with his 
orchestra playing strict tempo 
dance music. And on the second 
side, for the first time Phil is 
presenting modern jive, plus a 
samba. Ideal if you are having 
dancing lessons. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

ANNE SHELTON: lust ■ Love 
Me on Philips BBE12292. When 
people grumble that singers of to¬ 
day cannot sing, Anne Shelton is 
just the name to mention, and 
those grumbles will cease. For 
Anne can sing, and here she is 
bringing her special magic to four 
romantic melodies. (EP. i2s. 3d.) 

THE COUNTRY’S BEST on 
Capitol T1179. Cowboy singers 
and the music of the American 
West. Included in this excellent 
selection is that ever popular High 
Noon sung by the first Lone 
Ranger, Tex Ritter. Tex was one 
of the first singing cowboys in 
films, and today he is just as 
popular, singing the old melodies 
of the West, many rediscovered by 
Tex himself. (LP. 32s. 2d.) 



Tex Ritter Anne Shelton 


KIDDIELAND CHORUS: Songs 
for Children on Pye GGL0021. 
Ideal for children’s parties. Nur¬ 
sery rhymes, sing-song tunes like 
“Old Macdonald Had A Farm,” 
a score of them which you can all 
join in. (LP. 21s.) 


Animal 
mids 

'J'here are just over 50 different 
kinds of land mammal which 
breed wild in the British Isles, and 
no fewer than 13 of these are not 
native at all, but have been intro¬ 
duced at one time or another by 
human agency. 

The native wild mammals of 
Britain include the fox, badger, 
otter, hedgehog, mole, and several 
kinds of deer, mouse, vole, and 
shrew. 'All mammals have in 
common the fact that their young 
are born alive, and not as eggs, 
and that their mothers suckle them. 

The 13 kinds of mammal living 
wild in our midst that have been 
introduced by human agency in¬ 
clude some of our commonest and 
worst pests, such as the black and 
brown rats, the house mouse, the 
rabbit, and the grey squirrel. 
There are also several kinds of 
deer, which have escaped at some 
time or other from parks and gone 
wild in the woods. 

First arrivals 

We have also lost some mam¬ 
mals which were formerly native. 
Most of these were large and 
rather fierce beasts of prey, such 
as the brown bear, the lynx, and 
the wolf, which farmers most cer¬ 
tainty do not regret that we have 
lost. 

The first of all the newcomers 
to arrive was the house mouse, 
which came so long ago that no¬ 
body knows when it did come. 
Most probably it arrived some 
4000 years ago in the baggage of 
our Stone Age ancestors, who were 
the first farmers to cultivate the 
soil in the British Isles. And, alas, 
it has made itself very comfortable 
here ever since. 

The next people who might 
have introduced some animal or 
other were the Romans. They 
may have brought over the fallow 
deer, though we can not in fact 
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aliens in our 



A coypu among the reeds on the Norfolk Broads 

John Markham 


prove that they did. All we do know 
is that there were fallow deer in 
the woods by the time of the 
Norman Conquest a thousand 
years later. 

It was thought at one time that 
the Romans introduced the rabbit, 
but recent research has shown that 
this was not the case. The first 
rabbits were brought here about 
a hundred years after the Norman 
Conquest, and were carefully kept 
in warrens, usually on islands off 
the coast. Later they escaped and 
became a terrible pest in the 
countryside, eating the farmers’ 
crops. 

The black rat also arrived in 
the Middle Ages, perhaps on the 
ships that brought back Crusaders 
from Palestine. After this there 
was a bit of a lull in unwanted 
visitors, till the other, fiercer, kind 
of rat, the brown rat, arrived 
about 1730. This soon spread all 
over the country and drove the 
black rat out of most places where 
it had become established. 


In the last hundred years there 
has been quite a burst of new 
mammal introductions in Britain. 
Grey squirrels from North 
America were deliberately but mis- 
guidedly released in several places 
60 or 70 years ago, and are now 
much commoner than the native 
red squirrel in most parts of 
Britain. 

There are also such deer as the 
sika and muntjac as well as the 
Chinese water deer,, which have 
got out of various parks and live 
wild in woods in many places. The 
Continental edible dormouse lives 
wild in the Chilterns, and the pole¬ 
cat-ferret on the Hebridean island 
of Mull, The large South Ameri¬ 
can rodent called the coypu is at 
large in the waterways of East 
Anglia, wild goats roam many of 
our northern and western hills, and 
within the past few years the 
ferocious mink . has begun to 
escape from fur farms and to 
colonise nearby rivers. 

Richaius Fitter 


Fascinating new series for your scrapbook of knowledge 
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Returning from a fishing trip arched wildly. “You mean, it 
the Conways and Dod Neilson sal- wasn't an accident? Who the 

dickens told you that?” 


vage a dummy figure of a man, 
a ‘prop’ of the film company 
shooting scenes on the cliff near 
the Devil's Chimney. They hide 
the- dummy aboard the Mirelda, 
hut when Jerry and Jane take film 
director, Hugh Wilson, to get it 
next morning, the dummy has 
gone. Wilson offers them and the 
Mirelda a part in the film, and 
while Jerry is inside Joe Prentice’s 
shop telephoning Skipper Amos 
about the offer, Joe warns Jane of 
the jealousies among the film com¬ 
pany and hints darkly about an 
accident to one of the actors. 

6. Accident or foul 
play? 

J ANE had almost forgotten Jerry 
and his telephone call in her 
anxiety to understand the round¬ 
about way in which Joe Prentice 
had come by the startling infor¬ 
mation he had just given her; but 
when her cousin eventually 
appeared in the doorway, beaming 
his thanks at the shopkeeper and 
secretly flashing Jane the ‘thumbs 
up ’ sign, she could not seem to 


get him away quickly enough to 
repeat the news. 

“What's all the hurry?” he 
asked, as she led him down to¬ 
wards the beach. “I gave you the 
O.K. Everything is fixed.” 

“Fine,” returned Jane, grimly. 
“But before you hand me the de¬ 
tails I’ve something pretty import¬ 
ant to tell you. Come and sit 
down.” She preceded him along 
the beach, selected a fat slab of 
rock and sat down. 

“What is it?” he demanded, 
dropping down beside her., 

“That accident of Craig’s—the 
movie actor. It might have been 
rigged.” 

“Rigged?” Jerry’s eyebrows 


“Joe Prentice hinted at it. We 
were gossiping while you were on 
the ’phone.” 

Jerry grunted thoughtfully, his 
face a picture puzzle. 

“Sounds screwy to me. I mean, 
why? Who’d want to do such a 
thing?” ' 

“I guess I was feeling that way, 
too—until I remembered the 
dummy.” Her eyes challenged 
him. “Who’d want to steal that— 
and why?” 

“That’s a bit different from try¬ 
ing to kill an actor.” 

“It’s all to do with the com¬ 
pany,!’ she pointed out. 

“Hm,” he grunted, mentally 
groping with this second problem 
while still unable to solve the first. 
“That’s all very well, but how does 
Joe Prentice know about it?” 

“The mail van driver told him. 
The mail van driver’s sister works 
for Mr. Danver at End House, and 
it was Mr. Danver’s chauffeur who 
found Craig at the bottom of the 
shaft.” 


Jerry scratched his chin thought¬ 
fully. 

“End House, so Joe told me, 
is close to the Delgarth mine,” 
Jane added slowly. 

“Go on,” he nodded. “Who 
suspects foul play?” • 

“This chauffeur guy, I guess.- 
He ' was out walking with NTr. 
Danver’s dog when he heard 
moaning from one of the mine 
shafts. He found Craig lying at 
the bottom, rushed back to the 
house for Mr. Danver and a rope, 
and together they got Craig up.” 


those overgrown pit shafts if you 
walk carelessly.” 

“Not this one, I guess,” returned 
Jane. “According to what Mr. 
Prentice said, although tlie top 
was hidden in growth it had a 
brick surround nearly three feet 
high.” 

“I see,”, he said. “So old Joe 
suspects a push-over?” 

“Huh-huh,” she nodded. “That’s 
what he hinted. And he left it at 
that. I don’t think he would have 
said any more even if you hadn’t 
come out and joined us at that 
moment, except perhaps to advise 
me to hush my mouth. That sort 
of talk is pretty unhealthy to 
spread around, but I guess old Joe 
told us for our own good. To 
kind of put us on guard when we 
mix with the company.” 

It makes you think 

“But dash it all, Jane,” Jerry 
argued. “Someone’s got to feel 
pretty strongly about a man before 
trying to get rid of him like 
that. I mean, petty jealousies— 
they’re common enough among 
most people-” 

“I don’t want to believe it, 
cousin, any more than you do,” 
said Jane. “But it makes you 
think, doesn’t it?” 

Jerry nodded slowly. 

“It’s certainly a queer set-up— 
what with the disappearing dummy, 
and now this new angle on the 
—er—accident. But we won’t 
gather much from idle gossip. 
It’s got to be sifted, and wc might 
do a bit of that tomorrow when 
we meet some of the company and 
maybe get a squint at the Delgarth 
mine.” 

Jane was looking at him 
anxiously. 

“Are you going to tell Dod?” 

Hold-up 

“No,” he replied emphatically. 
“It’s probably only a fairy tale, 
anyway. Besides, we don’t w'ant 
to say anything that might choke 
Dod off the film company in case 
we need his co-operation.” 

“Does that mean the Skipper 
won’t be down yet?” 

“Tm afraid so,” Jerry said. 
“There’s a bit of a hold-up appar¬ 
ently. Some complication with 
the insurance of the freight. It 
means he has to stay up there 
and sort it all out. He couldn’t 
say when he’d get away ; but he’ll 
make it , as soon as possible. 
Meantime, he’s flat out for the 
film idea. He hopes to be down 
before all the fun is over.” 

“I hope he is in case they want 
to get a shot of her under sail,” 
she murmured. 


“Fair enough,” agreed Jerry. 

“But where does the foul play “So long as it doesn’t hold up 
come in? I should think it’s easy Gittins’ repair work and we don’t 
enough to stumble into one of have to take her to sea, he’s in¬ 



structed me to allow the film com¬ 
pany to take v/hat scenes they like 
aboard.” Jerry grinned. “In fact, 
I. think he’s rather flattered they 
should choose his ship.” 

“Well, let’s hope when you 
, ring Hugh Wilson this afternoon 
and tell him the news, everything’s 
O.K. his end.” 

Jerry nodded and then suddenly 
got to his feet. 

“I think I’ll try ringing him 
■now, Jane,” he decided. “He 
‘ might be there. No point in us 
waiting in suspense now things are 
organised our end. You wait here 
and keep an eye open for Dod. 
I w'on’t be many minutes.” 

Grin for good news 

At the same time that Jane 
spotted Dod Neilson’s boat head¬ 
ing towards the tiny harbour, 
Jerry re-appeared on the beach. 
She ran towards him and could 
see by the broad grin on his face 
that he had good news. 

“Just as well I ’phoned,” he 
said. “’Hugh Wilson won’t be 
there at five. He’d left a message 
with the reception girl, all ready 
for when we rang. He expects to 
see us at the Penn Rock Hotel at 
one o’clock tomorrow.” 

Ten minutes later they were on 
the quay telling Dod Neilson the 
news. In his quiet way he 
appeared to be as excited by the 
prospect as the Conways, and 
readily agreed to give any assist¬ 
ance if he was needed. “And 
what did this Mr. Wilson have to 
say about our salvage?” he 
added, his glance flickering to¬ 
wards the sailing barge. 

“I was just coming to that,” 
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Jerry declared solemnly. “It’s a 
complete mystery. When we took 
him aboard we found the dummy 
had gone.” 

“Gone!” Dod exclaimed. 

“Vanished without trace,” con¬ 
firmed Jane. 

They walked slowly along the 
quay as Jerry related the whole 
story. At the end of it the 
Cornishman remained as puzzled 
as his young companions. 

“I can’t see as how we could 
ha’ taken better precautions,” he 
muttered with a deep frown. 
“Someone was watching us right 
enough, but who in Trevack would 
stoop to such a thing. I’d like to 
know?” 

“Mr. Wilson suggested it might 
have been a tramp or a beach¬ 
comber,” Jane explained. ' 

“Haven’t seen any strangers 
about in the past few days,” re¬ 
turned Dod, glumly. 

No ciue ai all 

“There’s simply no clue at all,” 
Jerry said. “But Mr. Wilson 
seems to think it might turn up 
again. That’s why I don’t think 
we should tell anyone. If we just 
go on as if nothing’s happened 
we might catch the culprit out.” 

Dod saw the sense of this and 
agreed. 

“You’re going to see the film 
folk tomorrow,” he went on. 
“Maybe you’ll pick up something 
there.” 

“You can take it from us we’ll 
be on the alert,” Jane said. “But 
we've got to get there first. Any 
ideas for transport, Mr. Neilson?” 

Continued on pag;o 10 


Just like the real thing! 



Airfix kits are not just models — 
replicas, each series to a constant scaie. 


Airfix 00 gauge 
Signal Box 2/- 


Aircraft {all to 
the same l/72nd 
00 gauge railway 
accessories, vintage 
cars, historical ships. 

Airfix value is unbeatable. 

Nearly 100 kits from If- to 7/6d. 


STOP PRESS! 

Latest Airfix Production 


MORRIS COWLEY 

An authentic I/32nd scale 
model of the famous 1923 
“Bull Nose ” Morris 2/-. 

Also new: I/72nd scale 
Fiat G9I NATO strike 
fighter (2/-) and 00 gauge 

Platform Canopy (2/>). 
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M'n Ro/I COirARS 

i PkOFES^Omt ITU/MMOPB. 

^£4.4.0 



P. & PKG. Foil 
FKEE TRIAL. 
22 FTNTLY. 
PAYMENTS 4/6. FREE WITH 
THE GUITAR — COLOURED 
SKIFFLE SASH & - EASY 
PLAYING SYSTEM — STRUM 
IMMEDIATELY! Electric Pick-Up £2 extra 
and carrying case 12/6 ex. sent on free 
approval. Limited number remain these 
special full size plectrxun models. Ideal for 
Cha-Cha, Skiffle, Rock ’n’ Roll, etc. Hand¬ 
somely polished or two-toned. Super treble 
and bass, warm'responses. Solo or band. 
Impossible to describe, play it yourself. New 
Italian professional model from Sicily— 
6 string, not 4. Seasoned wood. 


'^LENDAR WATCH 
NObEPOQrr 

CASHfRKt 79'6 ONLY 
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(SEftDQUAKTtB & QEHEiiftrsilPFmS ITD. 


ALSO WITH CENTRE 
SECOND. A sensational 
offer. Novel, practical _ _ 

for businessmen or sportsmen, calendar 
dial keeps you Informed of date changed 
by automatic action every 24 hours. Real 
pin-lever escapement,, shock and dust 
resistant Neat flat case. Comprehensive 
guarantee. Plated with pure unadulterated 
platinum. No deposit, simply send 2/6 
for pack. & reg. Test this popular brand 
7 days, then 18 ftntly. pymts. 4/H. Cash 
price, on strap, 79/6, plus 2/6 p. & p. 
Luminous dial 6/6 extra and matching 
i bracelet 12/6 extra—sent on free approval. 
(Dpt. CNGG/72), 19^200 Coldharbour Lane, 
Loughboro* June., London. S.E.5. Open Sot. 


FREE 


STAMP COLLEaORS* 
OUTFIT INCLUDING 

ie A Surprise Packet 
of Stamps. 

★ Set of large Air¬ 
mails. 

•k A book all about 
stamp collecting. ' 

■k Stamp Identifier. 
■•k Perforation Gauge, 

* Watermark 
Detector. 

■^Transparent 
Envelopes. 

All these are ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE. Just 
ask to see our famous 
discount pictorial 
Approvals. Send 3d. 
postage. (If you would 
like a stamp album as 

_ _ well, send 8d. extra.) 

Tell j/our parents you are xcriting. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO.. LTD. 
(BSD, BRIDGNORTH. SHROPSHIRE 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


100 Brit. Empire 3/6 
25 Egypt 1/3 

50 India 1/3 

10 Cape of 

Good Hope 2/- 


(All Different) 


10 Zanzibar 
50 Bulgaria 
50 Australia 
50 Eire 
100 Denmark 
25 Ceylon 
12 Herra island 
Trlangulars 


100 Gt. Britain 

(All Obsolete) 8/6 


50 —do— 

100 Hungary 
50 Brazil 
10 Saudi Arabia 
50 Portugal 
100 Italy 
25 Malaya 
25 Jamaica 
25 Persian Gulf 
23 San Marino 
25 Finland 


2 /- 

2/- 

2 /- 

2 /- 

2 /- 

2 /- 

1/6 

3/6 

6 /- 

1/6 

1/- 


Orders under 5/- please odd 3d, 
return postage. 

8-Page Illustrated List included free with all 
orders. Lists of USED G.B., AUSTRALIA or 
INDIA sent on request. Gibbons’ 1959 
Simplified Catalogue available, price 21/-, 
postage 2/-. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.). 

7 Alllngton St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


IDEAL GIFT 

for BIRTHDAYS or XMAS 

FOUR LEAD PENCILS 
in attractive box 

all Gold-stamped same 
name. These pencils also 
. make an ideal little 
personal Gift for 
each guest at 
children's parties. 



PERBOX 


^FREE 

Please give names In 
BLOCK LETTERS 

^4 0RTHE RN NOVELTIES 

Dapt. 3, UNDERCLIFFE, BRADFORD 2, 


AMAZING NOViLTY 

SIX IVORY ELEPHANTS 
INSIDE A TINY BEAN 


ACTUALS 

SHE 




•^SIX IVORY 
ELEPHANTS 
INSIDE BEAN 


incredibSe but true I inside the beautiful 
highly-polished little bean are six won¬ 
derfully-carved Ivory Elephants. 


3^ 


EACH, 

POST FREE 


(Money refunded if dissatisfied.) 

EASTERN IMPORTS (CN) 

HORLEY, SURREY, ENGLAND 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. In stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN49), 

53 Newlyn Way, Paricstone, Poole, DORSET 


DOMjljjCA^ V 


4 NEW 
WEST INDIAN 
PICTORIALS 

FREE to all 
sending 3d. postage for - DISCOUNT 
APPROVALS. Not overseas. 

Please tell your parents. 

S. REY (DOM) 

33 Whltelonds Avenue, 
CHORLEYWOOD. Herts. 


MODEL YACHT 

3ft. 3ms. TALL * 2ft. 3ins. LONG 


• HIGH QUALITY 

• FIBREGLASS HULL 

• VERY STRONG 

• NYLON SAILS 
BERMUDA RIG 



37'e 


Cuar»nt«ed (o tall 
fast and straight. 
Carriage S/. 


A SUPERS XMAS G I F T I 
•k MONEY BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED. 

GRATISPOOL LTD,, Dept. CNY21 .GLASGOW, C. I 


4 ANTIGUA STAmPS 

Values Jc. to 3c. GIVEN FREE to 
applicants sending for my Approvals 
and enclosing 3(1. for postage. 
Please ask 2 ^arenis’ iy€T}nis8ion, 

J. COLLINGWOOD 
3 Pears Rood, HOUNSLOW, Middx. 


MUSEUM OFTRANSPORT 

These unu.5ual stamps from Hungary 
IT showing an old-fashioned railway p 
_ engine, a new diesel car. and an „ 
K early railway signal are all FREE to K 
p, applicants for my FAMOUS DIS- p 
^ COUNT APPROVALS. Send 3d. ^ 
C stamp requesting Approvals together C 
with parents’ permission. 

EUNICE M. HAWARO (CN2), 

23 ALL SAINTS’ ROAD. IPSWICH, ENGUND. 


ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to . Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.G.4. 


g/- DEPOSIT 



Without 
Earphones 

Plus 2/- post ^ plcg. 

REAL RADIO RECEPTION—NOT A 
TOY! Earphones essential. Ideal for 
Bedrooms, Invalids, Private listening 

Radio-minded boys, etc. NO ELECTRICITY, NO BAT- i ^ ^ 
TERIES. Works anywhere. Bakelite case—unbreakable. | * 

Perfect Present. Radio’s finest value. 4" X 2" X 4". 


Send 3d. for Lists 

AND PAY OFF ANY ITEM 
IDEAL 
FOR 

ALL AGES COMPLETE AS 
ILLUSTRATED 


RADIO 



DRUM SET 


HURRICANE LAMP 

IDEAL FOR SCOUTS. CAMPERS 
NO PARAFFIN TO CARRY 

6 /C Plus 1/6 Also useful 
U post emergency 
liousehold light. Works from 
torch battery—obtainable any¬ 
where. Green,; White and Red 
(Winker) lights. Each works 
independently. 



35'- 


extra. 



Made in 
strong 
materials 
by Musical 
Inst. 

Manufrs. , 

Ideal with _ 

piano, radio, gramophone. EASY 
TO PLAY, Collapsible. Overall: 
1 ft. 9 in. X ^t. 8 i n. X 9 in. 

'MC^TROS'e ('Dept,’^NP79^‘ 
623 Holloway Rd., London^ N,19 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


CHAMPIONS OF SPORT 
AND LIBERTY 


'J’he early Olympic Games, held 
in Greece many years before 
the birth of Jesus,, lasted only for 
a day. The only sport was run¬ 
ning and only Greek citizens were 
allowed to take part. Later on so 
many other events were added that 
the Games had to be spread over 
five days. 

Now the Olympic Games last 
for nearly three weeks and a wide 
variety of events attracts competi¬ 
tors from many countries. Since 
1896, when the modern Games 
were first held, almost every meet¬ 
ing has been the occasion for a 
special issue of stamps. Their 
designs show some of the exciting 
Olympic contests. 

Hungary, for instance, issued a 
long series of sports stamps to 
mark the 1952 Games, held in 
Finland, and another for the 1956 
Games, held in Australia, Brightly 
coloured and large in size, these 
Hungarian stamps make an attrac¬ 
tive display. Among the sports 
shown on the 1956 series were 



the tiny silhouette of an appro¬ 
priate animal or other creature 
for instance, a deer on a stamp 
showing a sprinter, and a fish on 
the water-polo stamp (pictured 
here). 

Another stamp portraying 
water-polo players has also tjeen 



>«« ni> n KiViiJ 



fencing, weight-lifting, horse¬ 
jumping, and canoeing. 

Several Olympic issues depict 
swimmers, and water-polo is 
featured on a Yugoslav stamp of 
1956, one of a series of eight. In 
each design the artist has included 


issued recently in Russia. This 
stamp, depicted here, is one of 
four marking a national sports 
meeting, the Spartakiada. Alto¬ 
gether it is possible to find about 
50 different stamps devoted to 
swimming and although none of 
them is particularly rare, the col¬ 
lector will need a lot of patience 
to find all of them. 

J)uRiNG the last two years th; 

United States has been issu¬ 
ing a series of stamps portraying 
Champions of Liberty. These arc 
famous men—there have been no 
women in the series yet—who have 
helped their countries to find' free¬ 
dom and peace. Ramon Magsay- 
say. President of the Philippines 
until 1957, was first in the series. 


GOHWAYS TAKE 
THEIR CUE 

Continued from page 9 

“Surely we'll find something 
going that way in the morning,\’’ 
suggested Jerry. “Once we get 
there, I thought we'd hire a couple 
of bikes. We'll probably find 
ourselves making several journeys 
now.” 

“That'd be wise,” their com¬ 
panion nodded. “There ne’er be 
much traffic that takes the Pen- 
ruddan road from here.” He 
paused, his face aglow with a sud¬ 
den thought. “But you'll be all 
right for a ride part of the way 
tomorrow.” 

“Really, what on?” Jerry asked 
eagerly. 

“Why, the fish lorry, o’ course,” 
smiled Dod. “The driver'll take 
you so long as you won't be ex¬ 
pectin’ comfort.” 

“Oh. we don’t mind travelling 
rough,” said Jane. “As long as 
they don’t ask us to ride inside 
one of the fish barrels!” 

To be continued 


All ready for 
pumpkin pie 



Looking at this giant pumpkin 
grown in the garden of her home 
in Ipswich, little Sherry is possibly 
thinking that it would make a nice 
coach for Cinderella—or, better 
still, a big pumpkin pie. 

It is one of several pumpkins 
grown by Mr. Jack Wright. “I 
have not watered them once this 
year.” he says, “ yet they are larger 
than I have ever grown before.” 


Next came Simon Bolivar, who 
liberated South American countries 
from Spanish rule over a century 
ago. The latest in the series has 
just been issued. This time the 
choice has fallen on Ernst Reuter, 
who was Lord Mayor of Berlin 
from 1948 to 1953. 

When Hitler and the Nazis ruled 
in Germany, Ernst Reuter was a 





;U.»IT£D STATES POSTAGE 

fearless opponent of their tyranny. 
He was thrown into prison and 
later had to seek refuge abroad. 
After the fall of Hitler, Ernst 
Reuter went back to Germany and 
helped to rebuild the city of Berlin, 
and to give the German peojjle a 
new. democratic government. Now 
the United States has honoured his 
work as a Champion of Liberty. 

C. W. Hill 






LION FIREWORK CO. LTD. 
LEPTON HUDDERSFIELD 
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Hissing letter 

TVPiST was asked to draw up 
a list of special lines of items 
produced by a grocery firm. While 
typing out the list she did not 
notice that one of the letters was 
not working, and her completed 
list showed the words as below. 
Can you guess what the missing 
letter was? 

ranges. C c a. C rnfl ur. T flee. 
Macar ns. S ups. P pc rn. 

NAME THE FLOWERS 

(]Jan you name three flowers 
which begin with the letter 
P, end with- the letter Y, and have 
three letters in between? 

What’s the game 1 

Mv first part is not good, 

My next in the garden grows. 
My third part is not off, 

My whole a game one knows. 

Creatures from 
the kitchen 

Pul the names of objects which 
can he found in thd kitchen into 
the blank spaces below to pet 'the 
names of two animals and three 
birds. 

jjippo-amus; -golin; 


FIND THE TREE 

J^OLK try to climb my first, you’ll 
find, - 

My next by fire is left behind. 

My whole’s a certain kind of tree. 
Birds eat its berries eagerly. 


s J WONDER why we bought that 
i pup? 

g Hejikes to dig the garden up, 

^ There’s warfare with the neigh- 
E hour's cat, 

E And chewed-up slippers on the 
E mat. 

E The best armchair is now his own. 
E He resurrects a mouldy bone, 

E Ascends the stairs with stealthy 

tread. 

And buries it inside my bed. 


I take him out in wind and sleet. 
He’s always underneath my feet. 
But though 1 grouse and get no 
rest, 

He’ll always be a w'clcome guest. 


SEEING DOUBLE IN LONDON 


-bill. 



A smart cameraman took this remarkable picture of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral when the whole scene was reflected in a shop window. 


Can you put the following 
words into the squares so that 
they can be read both across and 
down? 

X)ENTIST ENTITLE SPREADS 
ASSISTS PERSIST ATTESTS 


Which counties? 

IVith which counties would you 
associate the following? 

J^AKE District; the Broads; Shake¬ 
speare’s country; the Garden 
of England; the Potteries. 

SUNSET 

^UTUMN sunset paints the skies 
In purple, gold, and red. 

It looks like isles in stormy seas, 
Isles untrod, where windswept 
trees 

Stand close w'ith arms outspread. 
The seas sweep, tideless, ’cross the 
skies 

And fade. Another sunset dies. 

Patricia J. Spencer 


Harvest time 

"J LIKE the auttimn," squeaked 
Harvest-mouse. 

“There is always lots of food in 
the house. 

The berries are ripe and the nuts 
are brown. 

In the woods crab-apples are 
tumbling down. 

Grain’s in the stubble-fields, ail 
very nice. 

It’s just the job for us harvest- 
mice.” 


MIXED DOUBLES 

fN each of the following pairs of numbered sentences, the 
blanks represent two words which sound alike but are spelt 
differently. Can you write them all correctly ? 

Answers are given in column 3 


1. He WPS the -- survivor of 4. 

the disaster. 

You are the life and - of 

the party. 

2. From house to house the 5. 

gipsy -his wares. 

1 - up the hill on my 

bicycle. 

3. She used to sing in the 6. 

church -. 

They ordered a - of 

writing-paper. 


At times we must-- before 

the inevitable. 

The boy swung from the- 

of the tree. 

Our diet consists of simple 

Roll up for all the fun of 
the -. 

Do not - your hands in 

despair. 

—— up the curtain and let 
the play begin. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Missing lelfer. The letter O. Name 
the flowers. Peony, pansy, poppy. 
’What’s the game ? Bad-mint-on. 
Creatures from the kitchen. Hippo- 
POTamus; PANgolin ; nightJAR ; 
roBIN ; SPOONbill. Find the tree. 
Mountain Ash. Which counties? 
Cumberland and Westmorland 
Norfolk; Warwickshire; Kent; 
Staffordshire. 

Word-Forming 
SPREADS 
E N E 
R T N 
AS SI STS 
I T I 
S L S 
ATTES TS 

MIXED DOUBLES , 

1 Sole, soul. 2 Peddled, pedalled. I 
3 Choir, quire. 4 Bow, bough. I 
5 Fare, fair. 6 Wring, ring. ' 


IISI WEEK’S iUSWEB 



A hub gear 

makes cycling more fun 

and skilful 



Cycling becomes more fun with a 
Sturmey-Archer gear. You can go so much 
further with much less effort, even up long 
steep hills. Cycling becomes more skilful too: 

you’ll get more out of 3 ’’our cycle by 
careful, clever use of your Sturmey-Archer gear. All 
working parts are enclosed and protected from 
laiocks and rain and mud. If you want to go 
places as a cyclist ride a cycle fitted 
zoith a Sturmey-Archer gear. 


FUCK your Sturmey-Archer into 'first' 
for a sports car getaway; 

FUCK it into 'second' to build up 
speed; 

FUCK it into 'top* for a fast, easy- 
action ride. 


NO CYCLE IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A 



1 

A 


STU Rll t C^H i'R" 


k 


GEAR 
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Athletes in the 
hot-house 

PREPAR^G TO MEET THE ROME SUN 


'y^^HEN the Olympic Games are 
held in Rome next August the 
temperature is likely to be well 
into the 90s. This will no doubt 
suit the sprinters and field-events 
competitors; but what about the 
long-distance runners and walkers 
from cooler countries—such as 
Britain? 

Much attention has been paid to 
this question here, and a number 
of tests have been carried out to 
find how athletes would react to 
such heat. 

The Medical Research Council, 
who have been conducting the 
tests, have now suggested that 
competitors taking part in endur¬ 
ance events should be “heat-con¬ 
ditioned ” a week before they 
leave for Rome by being placed 
in hot chambers. 

After sessions in the “hot¬ 
house,” they will be more than 
ready to face the Rome sun. 

Athletes were also advised that 
plenty of sun-bathing would help. 

To find out for themselves just- 
how hot it is, several members of 
the British Amateur Athletics 
Board flew fo" Rome recently. 
“What we do depends entirely on 
the conditions existing next year,”. 


said Mr. Jack Crump, the Board's 
secretary'. “After all, I understand 
it’s been hotter in London this 
summer than in Rome.” 

Other recommendations of t'ne 
recent meeting between various 
medical and sports authorities in¬ 
cluded advice on diet, methods of 
protection against the sun, and the 
need for inoculation against polio 
and typhus. 



Sporting Flashbacks 


Dn 

WHENONWig. 

BRIAN CLOSE MtStiE HlS 

FlKST ^PPEW2AN(:E .INTHE VOKieSHlKE 
TEA.tA, Ended The ccuntv cricket 
SE^sa^l vtm logs RUNS MtD 1 13 wickets 

A.ND ALSO PLAYED FOR ENGLAND. HE WAS 
TAUCHT His EARLY CRtCKET BY H\S AtOTHEK 


One of 
THE MOST 
IZEMAKkABLE 

Hat-tricks 

CVEE RECORDED 

stands To the 
Credit of 

C.L.TOWNSEND 

-BiiWLIM^FOZ 
CBLOUCESTSZ V. 
SOMERSET AT 
CHELTENHAM 
IN /S93 
☆ 

TOmSENDMEHn, 
HAOALLTHSZSE 
BATSMEN audUT 
SEHINOTHSWiCZET 
Br W.H.SZAIN. 




HEART OF 

MIDLOTHIAN | 

I'HEAZTS'I ■ 

The famous ' 

EDlNBUZfSH 
F00TBALLCLU3. 

WAS FORMED IN ' ' ' " 

IS73 Amo The question of who should be - 
CAPTAl N WAS SETTLED BY A "TRIAL OFSTRENSTH 

PLA'^EZS VJEZE PAIZED IN ONE-A SIDE MATCHES, 
hISMISSINE EACH CTH£Z,ZOUNE B^ZOUNE IN THE 
SAME WAY AS A CUP COMPETITION, UNTIL DNLMONE 
■ WAS LEFT-A CEZTAIN TOM PUZDlE. 


JOHN MAY STILL WIN THE 
OLYMPIC HIGH JUMP 


^FTER an accident ■ which 
mangled his left foot and 
threatened to end his career last 
April, 18-year-old John Thomas of 
Boston University is returning to 
the form which enabled him to 
raise the world indoor high jump 
record to 7 foot H inches. Before 
the accident, John was also confi¬ 
dently expected to raise the out¬ 
door record this summer, at 
present held by the Russian, Yuri 
Styepanove, at 7 foot 1 inch. 

Instegd,; the . 6 foot 5 student 
hobbled round on crutches, wait¬ 
ing impatiently for the foot to 


mend to see whether he would 
ever be able to jump again, let 
alone set up a new world record. 
Fortunately, no tendon had been 
severed, and it was not long 
before the doctors were able to 
state that John would soon be 
able to start practising again. 

Earlier this year experts felt that 
John Thomas would reach his 
greatest efforts by the Olympic 
Games next summer and would 
succeed his fellow American, 
Charlie Dumas, as winner of the 
high jump gold medal. It looks 
as though they may yet prove to 
be right. 


Cricketers at 
baseball 

Although baseball is considered 
mainly an American game it 
is also largely played in Aus¬ 
tralia; and many of the country's 
Test cricketers play both games. 

The New South Wales players, 
for example, have their own base¬ 
ball team, which includes such 
famous cricketers as Ian Craig, 



Big prize for 
punting 

Penny Chuter of Lale- 
ham, Middlesex, has 
won over 50 cups for 
punting and other 
river sports and is 
seen holding the big 
Challenge Cup she 
has gained as Thames 
Ladies’ Punting 
Champion 


Science master to 
coach Oxford at 
soccer 

Phil Woosnam, West Ham's 
Welsh international inside- 
forward, has been appointed by 
the F.A. to act as coach to the 
Oxford University soccer team. 

Phil first played for Wales as a 
schoolboy; then he won 14 
amateur international caps while 
he was studying for his B.Sc. 
degree at Bangor U.liversity. Tak¬ 
ing a science master’s appointment 
at Leyton County High School, he' 
played for Leyton Orient, turned 
professional, and gained a “full” 
cap. Now with West Ham United, 
he has gained an F.A. coaching 
certificate. 


ALL-AROUND 

ALFIE 


SPORTS. QUIZ I 

1. How many times did* Billy 
Wright play for England? 

2. Can you name the only Briton 
to win a world weight-lifting 
championship? 

3. Who is the youngest player to 

have represented his country 
at soccer? 

4. Which soccer club is nicknamed 
the Lions? 

5. The Horse of the Year Show 
was held this year at Wembley. 
Where was it previously heid? 

6. How many balls are there in 
snooker? 

rz 9 

•XcSuiJJPH ‘S 'U3Q OqAA ‘IJSAV 

'*11'W 't ‘■^631 putipil 40J udSoq3 UdqAV 

ll SBAV OqM ‘UO^jO ’AV *£ •tC[JU3034 

puejoj UI ■ DJJIl iq8pM-43)|3\\ 5qj UOM 

oqM ‘BDiriuBf josinox *£01 ’I 



Norman O’Nei 


Richie Benaud, Alan Davidson, 
Neil Harvey, and Norman O’Neil. 
Vic Jackson, former Leicestershire 
player, is also in the team. 

Neil Harvey has actually played 
for Ills country at both sports; and 
Norman O’Neil has been offered 
several engagements by top Ameri¬ 
can professional sides. 

There is, of course, a great 
similarity between the games, and 
it is not surprising that a man with 
“an eye for the ball ” should play 
both games well. And baseball is 
excellent for fielding practice. 


CONSOLATION FOR 
DAVE THOMAS 

JjAst Thursday Dave Thomas 
was due to box for London 
against the New York amateurs at 
the Royal Albert Hall; but a cut 
eye incurred in his first defeat by 
a British heavyweight for three 
years meant that he could not take 
part. 

Almost as a consolation prize, 
as it were, Dave was chosen as 
London's Amateur Boxer of the 
Year, and it was decided that the 
trophy—a gold belt—should be 
awarded to him during the Lon¬ 
don-New York match. 

At 21, Dave Thomas is one of 
Great Britain’s most-honoured and 
successful amateur boxers. Three 
times an A.B.A. champion, he won 
silver medals in both the Empire 
Games and the European Games. 

• For three years now, he has been 
an almost automatic choice for his 
country in representative matches. 

The Perfect 
Groundsman 

Xhis year’s All-England Schools’ 
Athletics Championships were 
held in Northwich, Cheshire, and 
recently tribute was paid to 
groundsman Mr. George Taylor 
and his assistant Mr. Bob Ellams, 
who began to prepare the magni¬ 
ficent Moss Farm sports arena as 
long ago as 1957. 

To Mr. Taylor was presented a 
silver salver inscribed with his 
name and the words: The Perfect 
Groundsman. Mr. Ellams received 
a silver-plated tankard. 
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